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ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
4 RIDE THROUGH THE MALLER. 


In the winter of 1851 I was making a long journey 
on horseback along the back settlements of Australia. 
My route lay through what is called the riverine dis- 
trict, or that, namely, which is drained by the Murrum- 
pidgee, the Darling, and their tributaries, which fall 
into the Murray below Swan Hill. 

The whole of this vast region is even yet very thinly 
peopled, being occupied by sheep runs and cattle sta- 
tions; and only on the main lines of road to the princi- 
pal towns are there any inns, and these generally twen- 
ty and even more miles apart; so that the traveller is 
dependent on the hospitality of the squatter whose sta- 
tion he may happen to reach at nightfall. 

I had been some weeks on my journey when I ar- 
rived and spent the night at the station of a Mr. Scott, 
situated on a branch of the Murray, which left the main 
stream some thirty miles higher up, and again joined it 
about the same distance below. 

The station was about twenty-five miles from Swan 
Hill, on the main river, in the neighborhood of which 
place a friend resided whom I wished to visit, and 
where I intended to rest my horse for a few days be- 
fore proceeding on towards South Australia, whither I 
was bound. 

But upon mentioning my design to Mr. Scott, that 
gentleman informed me that the country I would have 
to pass over if I went, as I intended doing, by the di- 
rect route across, was so difficult, and the danger of 
being lost in the Mallee scrub so great that he would 
urgently advise me to go round by the dray road down 
the branch, although doing so would entail an addi- 
tional thirty miles. Only a month before, he added, 
one ot his men had left his run to go to Swan Hill, 
and was never afterwards heard of; and no doubt ex- 
isted but that he had got entangled in the scrub and 
perished there miserably, 

I knew the dangers of these formidable scrubs only 
too well; but my horse was so utterly leg-weary that I 
was very loth to ride him the additional distance. 

I had a compass, and knew, from a map I carried, 
the bearings of the country and its rivers, and was, be- 
sides, well aware that it was ignorance on these points 
which generally caused men to perish when lost. 

Still, it was a risk to run, and I was therefore much 
pleased when, in the course of the evening, my host as- 
certained that a man was that night staying in his 
kitchen who was going over to Swan Hill the next day, 
and who knew the road through tie dangerous and 
scrubby portion well, as he had often passed over it, 








MY BLACK PATIENT, BILLY THE BULL. 


derers; and on this account he had long been unpopu- | 
lar with his neighbors. 
But years had passed since then, and the remaining 


blacks now dwelt in peace in their miamis by the huts turned to the huts. 


of the settlers, resigned to their fate, and, as was thought, | 
never dreaming of revenge. 
Mr. Scott informed me that, by a little management | 





| that he should want one of them to guide me through 


When I had done all I could, Mr. Scott told them 
the Mallee scrub district next day, and we then re- 
In the course of the evening, however, upon Mr. 


Scott inquiring from them who was to go with me, one 
and all flatly refused, much to that gentleman’s sur- 


| and humoring their caprices, he had at last made most | prise and vexation. All urging and offers of reward 
| of his blacks very useful. Several of them acted as | proved vain; the reason they gave for the refusal being 
| shepherds and stockmen, and for three shearing sea-| that they feared the man who went with me would be 
| sons past he had employed no white men to wash his | waylaid and killed by the “warrigal” blacks, a term 





having at one time been a shepherd on the next run. | 


Iwent and spoke to this man, who, I found, had a 
horse, with which he was travelling the country during 
the sheep-shearing season, which was shortly about to 
commence in that district, and we agreed to start to- 
gether. 

But, though man proposes, God disposes; and so it 


j instead of his example being followed, he was only | had no fear, with my compass and map, but what I 


sheep; it had been done entirely by the aborigines. In 
fact, it only required a little care and tact, he said; but | 


laughed at by the neighboring squatters. 

In a few minutes we reached the camp of the natives, | 
which was pitched on the bank of the creek, and con- | 
sisted of a dozen or so of the usual miamis, composed 
of sheets of bark placed on end and overlapping each 


proved in the present case. We had not gone more | other, formin 


than a mile or two on our journey when a messenger | and the wind 


came gallopping after us to request my return. 


3 g merely sloping screens between the fires 


The yelling of the innumerable curs which always 


One of Mr. Scott’s men, when roping the cows for | haunt the vicinity of an Australian camping-ground 
milking, had been gored ard tossed by one of the ani-| greeted our approach, and Mr. Scott received a cordial 


mals. The nearest medical man was thirty miles off, welcome from old and young. 


+ 


and as he had ascertained in the course of conversation | Lcduld perceive that he was really beloved by them, 
that I was of that profession, he had sent after me; and | tor there was no mistaking the expression which lighted 


I therefore left my companion to pursue his journey 
alone. 

After attending to the injured man, whom I found 
suffering from severe but not mortal hurts, I took ad- 
vantage of my unexpected stay to visit the camp of the 
native blacks, near the head station huts. 

Ihad always taken great interest in these poor crea- 


tures. Whenever I could do so I had made inquiries | 


into their condition and treatment by the white men. 
The result of my investigations was a profound pity for 
the negro and indignation against some of the latter, 
for their crael neglect of, or barbarous behaviour to, 
the defenceless aborigines, whose hunting-grounds had 
been rendered useless by the myriads of sheep and cat- 
tle introduced, which had utterly driven away the kan- 
garoo and emu, upon which they had principally de- 
pended for food. 

There were many exceptions, however, to this fre- 
quent cruelty and injustice amongst the squatters. Not 
a few settlers thought that they owed something in re- 





up the faces of all he spoke to. 

He wished to procure a guide for me from their num- 
ber, and introduced me as his friend, and, moreover, a 
“doc-doo.” When they heard this they brought me to 
several of their number who were suffering in various 
ways, but principally from European diseases. I al- 
ways carried a small supply of drugs, and Mr. Scott 
had a good medicine chest, so I prescribed for all. 

Under a miami, gasping for breath, with two of his 
ribs fractured and his lungs injured, lay a tall, power- 
ful black, named by the settlers Billy the Bull; and cer- 
tainly there was something of the bull in his aspect. 
He wished me to make a number of incisions along his 
back, (their method of bleeding) but I told himI had 
a better plan, and prepared his arm for bleeding. 

The scene which ensued was a curious one. The 
whole tribe gathered round, and when the vein was 
opened and the blood streamed forth, a general yell of 
surprise broke from all, and the lubras (woman) began 
to wail and fling their arms about as they danced round 


used to signify their enemies of neighboring tribes. 
Iassured Mr. Scott'that the thing did not matter. I 


could steer a straight course and get through easily 
enough. 

Accordingly, next morning I saddled my horse, ready 
for a start; but before mounting I went down alone to 
see my black patients of the previous day. I found 
Billy devouring a substantial breakfast of mutton, 
which had begn sent down to one of the lubras who 
was ill, but which Billy the Bull had appropriated to 
himself, as he entirely differed from me on the ques- 
tion of low diet, which I had ordered. When warned 
on the subject of fever, he replied, 

“You gib it me—plenty pyzzick—that one—make um 
—all right.” 

And in this respect he resembled too many civilized 
men, who find it less easy to restrain their appetites 
than to remedy the ill-effects arising from yielding to 
them by medicine. 

I took the hint, however, and just before starting 
mixed him a few grains of tartar emetic to neutralize 
the mutton. He laughed as he swallowed the tasteless 
draught, and inquired whether he might always eat as 
much mutton as he liked, providing he took a dose of | 
that harmless stuff. I said yes; and Billy thought he 
had made an excellent bargain. 

He altered his mind, however, after I left him, and’ 
abstinence was discovered the better plan, particularly | 
when he found that Mr. Scott rigidly refused to let him 
have the chops unless he also swallowed the antidote. | 

It so happened that I had, besides an ordinary bush- ; 
riding costume, a military-looking cloak, and a cloth 
cap with glazed peak and straps and brass buttons. 

This cap seemed to take the fancy of the blacks won- 











I was to ask Mr. Scott for it, and he, Rowan, would 
wait for me at the end of the paddock. He then rapid- 
ly made his preparations, all the time carrying on a 
most animated conversation with the others, in their 
usual vociferous style, which is calculated to make 
strangers to them think they are quarrelling, when, in 
fact, they are perhaps merely relating some trifling in- 
cident, or discussing some commonplace matter. 

Mr. Scott was much surprised when I told him the 
man’s offer. 

“Well, why hasn’t he come up to the hut for his 
breakfast before starting? I said whoever went was 
to do so, and to get some tobacco as well. But they 
take curious notions into their heads at times.” 

“Do you think,” I said, “there is any foundation for 
their fears of the warrigal blacks ?” 

“Well, you heard what they said yesterday when I 
asked how Billy the Bull got his hurt. Neither he nor 
Rowan belong to my blacks; they came over from 
Ganawarra, on the Murray, yesterday afternoon, only 
an hour or so before we saw them. The Ganawarra 
blacks and mine are not on friendly terms, and these 
two men have spent more of their time here lately. In 
coming through the Mallee they were suddenly at- 
tacked,” they said, “by their enemies, and Billy got 
his ribs broken by a waddy, and would have been killed 
had not two white men on horseback made their ap- 
pearance, upon which the hostile blacks fled.” 

“It is strange,” I said, “‘that they never meddle with 
the white men travelling through the bush, with such 
opportunities as they possess of despatching solitary 
pedestrians, and even horsemen, and with such motives 
for revenge as they have.” 

“They are too frightened,” he replied; “thoroughly 
cowed by the severe treatment they have already re- 
ceived, they know that no mercy would be shown them 
if they attempted any thing of the kind;” and he 
handed me the gun, which was a double one, loaded 
with swan-shot in one barrel and ball in the other. 

“You had better carry’ it yourself if you have any 
fear,” he added; “but you may depend no blacks, war- 
rigal or otherwise, will meddle with you.” And we 
shook hands and parted. 

How mistaken Mr. Scott was in his notions will be 
seen. The avowed object of Rowan in coming with me 
was to save me from being slaughtered by the parties 
lurking in the scrub, made up of individuals from vari- 
ous tribes, who had combined together for the purpose. 
It was afterwards ascertained that this had been going 
on for two or three years uncliscovered, as they took 
care only to attack strangers going to distant parts, or 
friendless shepherds, or men travelling from station to 
station looking for work, and who might disappear from 
the earth in great numbers without suspicion being ex- 
cited, none knowing whither they went or where they 
came from. 

Information is sent from tribe to tribe with surpris- 
ing rapidity, the blacks lurking about the head stations 
and out-station huts acting as spies for procuring infor- 
mation from the unsuspicious traveller, who, knowing 
their characteristic curiosity respecting all passers-by, 
answers their questions without reserve—none dream- 
ing of danger. 

In utter ignorance of all this, I followed my guide, to 
whom I handed the gun, and who also carried his bun- 
dle of spears. Our road lay for the first three or four 
miles through open timber and across small plains, here 
and there blending with the Mallee, which, beginning 
in detached clumps, gradually extended into larger 
patches, until at last it monopolized the whole coun- 


This Mallee is a small species of the Eucalyptus, and 
can hardly be called a tree, although it is large to be 
termed a shrub, being ten or fifteen feet high, growing 
together closely, just allowing a horseman to wind his 
way through; and the densest scrubs are relieved at in- 
tervals by openings, forming plains larger or smaller. 
These plains are what too often lure men to destruction, 
when wandering in the labyrinth. 

The sensation produced by being pent up in this scrub, 
able only to see the sky overhead, with no air circulat- 
ing, nothing visible but the same monotonous browe 
stems that you keep passing through hour after hour, 
is so intolerable, that the first glimpse of light showing 
an opening promising deliverance is hailed with joy; 
and it requires resolution which few men possess to 


turn for the country they occupied and derived wealth 
from, and did not grudge an occasional sheep or bul- 
lock or a few blankets yearly to the natives. Mr. Scott 
was one of these. 

When the district was first settled he was one of the 
Very few amongst the “overlanders” (as the parties first 
coming from the older settlements were termed) who 
tefrained from shooting down the aborigines for slight 


me and my patient, who got desperately frightened, as 
I perceived by the almost total cessation of the flow. 
Mr. Scott laughed at his fears, and with a great effort 
he roused his courage, and frowning ferociously at the 
lubras, he ordered them to be silent and go away. 
They obeyed the first command, but curiosity was 
too strong for the second, and they contented them- 


derfully ; and, as it much resembled those worn by the | resist the temptation, and keep on in the direction 
dreaded border troopers, I was asked more than once if, which they had selected as the right one, and which,. 
I were not “‘belongin’ to p’lice.” Their desire to know | whether the right one or not, as regards their particu- 
all about me was great—where I came from, where go- | lar destination, will at last, if adhered to, bring them- 
ing to, how long I intended staying at Swan Hill, and out, if they only keep to it long enough. But no; they 
why I did not go round by the road after they had re- | turn aside, enter the plain—it may be miles in circum-. 
fused to guide me. They assured meI would be lost in | ference, or it may be the first of a series—which tempss - 
the scrub; but I showed them my compass, and said I! them on, farther and farther, into the heart of the wil- 


causes, 

Blacks disturb and frighten the cattle, for the latter 
dislike the seent of the natives, and always flee when 
they perceive it on the breeze; and upon this wretched 
Plea, and because they would spear a bullock or kill a 
sheep if they had a chance of doing so, some of the 
squatters’ men considered themselves justified in shoot- 
ing them. 

Against this horrible doctrine and practice Mr. Scott 
boldly protested, asserting that the lives of these poor 

were as precious in the sight of God, and 
should be so in the sight of man, as those of their mur- 


selves by revolving round us with a silent pantomimic 
action, expressive of consternation at the temerity which 
allowed the “white fellow” to act thus. , 

The operation, however, afforded such instant relief 
that when I had bandaged his ribs, and he found he 
could again draw breath without pain, he exercised his 
newly-recovered power of lungs so formidably against 
the disobedient lubras who had so frightened him be- 
fore the white man that they scampered off in all haste, 
fearful, after this exhibition of my skill, lest my pow- 
ers extended to a complete restoration of the strength 


did not fear. 
At the time I thought they were merely gratifying 
their well-known curiosity regarding strangers by these 


thought that my life depended on the nature of the re- 
plies I should make. 

I bade them good-by, and moved off; but a black 
named Rowan called after me to wait a moment, and, 
after a brief energetic speech to the rest, he announced 
his intention of guiding me, despite the “warrigal black 
fellows,” provided Mr. Scott would lend him his gun 
to defend himself, and to shoot some game on his way 








of my patient, of whom they evidently stood in great 
awe. ; 


back. 


derness; and’ if their knowledge of the country around: 
is only local, their doom is sealed. Again they enter 


| the scrub—again to be tempted from it by the same: 
questions; but their motive was deeper, and I little, 


fatal snare. : 
Thus wandering in one dreary round, I once aided to. 
look for a man lost in a patch not exceeding fifteen 
miles in length by ten in breadth, and we found. his 
body, after the blacks had tracked him for scores oft 
weary miles, not more than one mile and a half from, 
the hut which he had left ten days before,.and from, 
which he had never been at any time mere than a few 


miles away. 
To be continued, 
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THE GRENADIER’S STORY. 

Not long ago I chanced to be in Paris. I was stop- 
ping there partly for pleasure, and partly on business. 
One day I had been toa distant part of the city, and 
was returning to my hotel, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a funeral procession passing near me. It 
was small, and thinly attended; but I thought it one of 
the most striking and picturesque I had seen in all Eu- 
rope. Following the hearse were a few officials, and 
behind them walked two or three feeble, tottering old 
men, who endeavored with martial pride, to carry them- 
selves erect, but in vain. That they had good cause for 
this feeling was plain enough, for I saw at a glance, 
from their old, faded uniforms, that they were survivors 
of the “Old Guard” of Napoleon, with whose deeds the 
world has rung. In all, there were not more than ten 
persons following the corpse; but I could not help feel- 
ing strangely attracted by the scene, and I wished that 
the great painter, Horace Vernci, were then living, that 
he might transfer it to his magic canvas. 

Dismissing my conveyance, I followed the procession 
on foot. It continued its silent march until it reached 
asmall, humble cemetery, and there deposited the re- 
mains. 

As the group turned away from the grave,I ap- 
proached one of the old grenadiers, and saluting him 
respectfully, said, “Pardon me, sir; but you were one 
of the ‘Old Guard,’ I believe ?” 

The old man returned my salute, and replied, “You 
are right, sir.” 


“I am a stranger,” said I, “and have been greatly in-' 


terested in what I have seen to-day. I would esteem it 
both a favor and an honor if you would explain to me 
its meaning.” 

“Some other time,” said the old man. 
are returning, and I must go with them. 
call at our quarters”— 

“I would be glad,” I remarked, “if you would go 
to my hotel and dine with me, I will send you safely 
to your quarters again.” 

The old man’s face flushed with pride, and he ac- 
cepted my offer at once. Informing his companions of 
his intentions, he rejoined me; and bowing to them, we 
left the cemetery. Calling a cab, we were soon at my 
hotel. The old soldier remained with me until quite 
late in the evening, when I sent him back to his quar- 
ters in a conveyance, and I am sure that I never spent 
a more agreeable time in my life. 

After we had dined, and were sitting over our wine, I 
questioned the old man concerning the soldier whose 
funeral I had witnessed. 

“Sir,” said he, “that was one of the bravest men that 
ever drew the sword. He was not a Frenchman, but a 
Mameluke. When the emperor, then the first consul, 
was in Egypt, I was with him. We had taken Cairo, 
and were preparing for a march further into the enemy’s 
country. For the day to which I shall call your atten- 
tion, Bonaparte had established his headquarters in an 
old building near the walls of the city. Iwas on guard 
at the door of his room in which he was transacting his 
business. My post was just outside of his room, in a 
large hall whose wall was filled with innumerable crev- 
ices. Once or twice I thought I saw something moving 
in one of those crevices, but I dismissed the idea as a 
mere fancy. At last, the first consul left the room 
and went down the hall for something. He returned 
my salute with a smile and a kind word, and I followed 
him with a grateful gaze. Suddenly something sprang 
towards him, and I saw the gleam of a dagger. With a 
shrick of horror, I sprang forward with my musket 
clubbed, and in another moment the would-be assassin 
was lying at my feet. I was about to bayonet him, 
when the consul stopped me and even permitted the 
man to rise. The fellow was a tall, fine-looking Mame- 
luke, and I knew by the calm, unfaltering eye with 
which he met our gaze, that he was possessed with all 
the bravery of hisrace. The consul looked him square- 
ly in the face and then held out his hand for the dagger. 


“My comrades 
If you would 





The man handed it to him calmly, and then bared his 
breast, fully expecting that the next instant would find 
the blade planted in his heart. But the consul was 
neither an assassin nor an executioner; yet I expected 
him to order me to take the Mameluke into custody. 
Instead of doing this, he asked the man, ‘Why did you 
seck to take my liie?’ 

“*You are the enemy of my country and my reli- 
gion,’ was the reply, in excellent French. 

“Do you love your country so much as to risk your 
life for it so rashlv ?? asked Bonaparte. 

“The man simied proudly. 

*« +*T know how to die,’ he said. 

“The first consul was silent a moment. Then hand- 
ing the dagger to the man again, he pointed to the open 
street and said: ‘Go, You are tree; but remember, a 
brave man should never stoop to do a coward’s work.’ 


“The Mameluke started with intense astonishment | 


and his face twitched nervously with emotion. 
bowing reverently to Napoleon, he left the place. 

“*T owe you my thanks for your kind interference,’ 
said the consul to me, as I stood staring at him in blank 
amazement. You seem surprised; but mark my words, 
Ihave changed an enemy into a friend.’ 

“ ‘Being on guard just at the entrance of the first con- 
sul’s apartments, I was not relieved. 

“Late in the afternoon IL was astonished to see the 
Mameluke enter the hall again. He came up opposite 
the door and stood with his arms folded, leaning against 
the wall. Il ordered him away, sternly, but he refused 
to go. He told me he would stay there until he had 
seen the Frank Emir, as the natives called the.consul. 
I might fire on him if I would, but he would not move 
until he had seen him. Finally, I concluded to let him 
remain, but to watch him closely. 

“He remained, standing perfectly motionless, with his 
arms folded, his head bent upon his breast, and his eyes 
cast upon the ground, and but for his slow,heavy breath- 
ing, one might have taken him for a statue. At last 
the door opened and Napoleon came out. 


Then 


Instantly 


the Mameluke fell on his knees at his feet and bowed | temembered too the prayer of compassion that had 


his head to the pavement. 


**Weil,’ exclaimed Napoleon, ina tone of annoyance, 
‘what now ?’ 


“*Mighty emir,’ said the man, with his head still | ove trifling injury. She was*ready now to forgive not 


bowed, ‘to-day you spared my life when it was in your 
power. I have come now to place my life in your hands. 
Tell me how I can serve you.’ 











“In short, the man offered to enter our service to 
prove his devotion to the consul, which was as strong 
as it was sudden. Napoleon was at that time contem- 
plating the establishment of a body guard of the Mame- 
lukes, and accepted the man’s offer. In a short time 
the guard was organized, and immediately attached to 
his person. The Mameluke, whose name was Ali, re- 
ceived a sergeancy in it. He made a splendid soldier, 
and his attachment to our great commander was equal 
to that of the oldest grenadier in the service. He 
watched his benefactor closely and vigilantly, and once 
saved his life. He came to France with the emperor 
when he left Egypt. When the Legion of Honor was 
established, he was one of the first to win the cross. 
He rose to the rank of lieutenant, but refused any high- 
er promotion, for fear it might remove him from the 
proximity to Napoleon. In the Russian campaign his 
right foot was frozen, but he kept on with a determina- 
tion that surprised all who knew him. Waterloo was 
nearly a death-blow to him, and I believe nothing but 
a hope that he might live to see the emperor avenged, 
kept him from committing suicide. The re-establish- 
ment of the empire under our present sovereign partly 
consoled him, and he lingered on until his death, two 
days ago. No one ever knew of his attempt to assas- 
sinate Napoleon, for you are the first person to whom 
I have mentioned it, and the emperor never spoke 
of it.” 

The old soldier paused, and filling his glass, drank si- 
lently to the memory of his dead companion. 


BABY ON THE PORCH. 


Out on the porch, by the open door, 
Sweet with roses, and cool with shade, 
Baby is creeping over the floor— 
Dear little winsome blue-eyed maid! 





All around her the shadows dance, 
All above her the roses swing, 

Sunbeams in the lattice glance, 
Robins up in the branches sing. 


Up at the blossoms her fingers reach, 
Lisping her pleading in broken words, 

Cooing away in her tender speech, 
Songs like the twitter of nestling birds. 


7 
Creeping, creeping over the floor, 
Soon my birdie will find her wings, 
Fluttering out at the open dvor, 
Into the wonderful world of things. 


Bloom of roses and balm of dew, 
Breoks that babble, and winds that call, 
All things lovely and glad, and new, 
And the Father watching us over it all. 
Little Corporal. 


FORGIVE IF YE WILL BE FORGIVEN. 

Many young persons have recently become Chris- 
tians, we hope many among our readers, and the beau- 
tiful lesson taught in the following story from the 
Christian Intelligencer, needs to be learned and practised 
by all. It is often hard to forgive injuries wilfully 
committed, slanders uttered, unkindness shown, but 
the Saviour’s teaching is most solemn: “If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father in 
heaven forgive your trespasses :” 





“And when yestand praying, forgive, if ye have aught 
against any.” What was it that so suddenly brought 
these words to the memory of Marion Graves? The 
still silence of the evening hour had come, the duties, 
the pleasures, the little trials of the day were all over, 
and now, asthe young girl knelt to ask of the great 
Father forgiveness for her offences, and to commit her- 
self to His watchful keeping, there came a sad conscious- 
ness that she was in a state unfit for prayer—a knowl- 
edge, together with the remembrance of the command, 
that she was not ready to obey it, and rising, she left 
the prayer unsaid. 

For how could she approach the mercy seat when she 
knew that sin ruled her spirit, that she was unwilling to 
forgive the trespasses of one wha had trespassed against 
her? Would the Lord hear her while she regarded in- 
iquity in her heart? Yet it was very difficult to obey 
the precept; for Marion, although she hoped that her 
name was among those which are written in the Book 
of Life, was not already perfect; it had always been a 
hard matter for her to forget an injury; and to-day she 
had been attacked on a point upon which she was nat- 
urally sensitive. 

“QO! So here comes the new saint. I suppose she 
is going to be a pattern of excellence. There’s no need 
of our having high tempers after this, girls, for we 
won't have any one to teach us how to show them.” 

This was the salutation which had greeted her ear as 
she entered the school-room that morning, and it was 
not one which it was easy to hear in silence. To be rid- 
iculed upon any subject was to Marion particularly an- 
noying, but to be laughed at for hernewly made res- 
olutions, to listen to this allusion to a temper which, as 
her schoolmates well knew, was always easily excited, 
and to receive this treatment from one who ha‘ hitherto 
been her friend, was too much for her fortitude. “Alice 
Carlise!” she began, and then suddenly recollecting 
herself, she turned with a flushed cheek and glistening 
eye, and moved quickly to her desk. Anger was her 
besetting sin, and it overcame now, overcame her when 
most she had need to resist it. Why could she not be 
composed, and try to feel kindly toward Alice? But 
it seemed impossible, and all day long there was a strug- 
gle in her heart between the good and the evil; she 
knew that it was right to forgive and forget, but for her 
it was unnatural, and so, for a time, the evil gained the 
mastery. Her lessons were, as usual, well recited, her 
home duties faithfully performed; but overshadowing 
them all with a dark cloud of gloom, making pleasures 
troubles, and light tasks irksome, was the knowledge 
that somewhere in her heart, which she had lately 
hoped had been renewed and purified, was a feeling not 
only of dislike, but almost of resentment, towards her 
thoughtless schoolmate. 

Night came at length, bringing to others repose of 
body and mind, but notto Marion. Could she rest with 
that weight of unrepented guilt upon her? Could she 
sleep without sending heavenward the penitential 
prayer? But to repent and to pray were both impos- 
sible while she still heard and disobeyed this one com- 
mand—“forgive.” This Marion knew, but yet it was 
hard to forget the secornfal look, the taunting tone, the 
unkind words—to love with the old affection the friend 
who had so suddenly become a foe. It was, indeed, a 
dark hour for Marion Graves, for there can be none 
more sad than one in which the soul, at war with its 











better inclinations, rebels against the dments 
of its God. But presently there came to her the re- 








membrance of a darker hour than that, of a conflict far 
more terrible, when the sun was veiled in blackness, 
the graves were opened, and the rocks were rent, when 
earth and sky anited to proclaim the sorrowful but won- 
drous tale of Olivet and Calvary. And as Marion called 
to mind the anguish that had once been borne for her, 


arisen even from the cross—“Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do”she could resist no 
longer. ‘Her sins, which were many,” bad been par- 
doned, and surely she could overlook one provocation, 


| only “until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 





The following morning Marion was: among the first 


who gathered around the school-room fire, chatting 


pleasantly as they awaited the ringing of the bell which | 





should summon them to quiet and ae 4 Alice did | 
not arrive till later, and when she came, it was with a} 
clouded brow and troubled countenance. “Girls,” said | 
she, approaching the knot by the stove, “have any of | 
you solved this problem? I worked at it all last even- 

ing, but my ideas about it now are like ‘confusion 

worse confounded.’ ” “I can explain it to you, Alice,” 

replied Marion, kindly. “O, thank you, Miss Perfec- 

tion, I most respectfully decline your aid; I was ad- 

dressing myself to the others.” 

Marion turned away grieved, but this time not angry. 
She had determined to “overcome evil with good,” and 
would ‘not despair at the first disappointment; she 
would watch some opportunity to prove the sincerity | 
of her forgiveness. She had not to watch in vain. Not | 
once, or twice, but often there came times when she | 
could and did show that her love for her friend was un- | 
diminished. And at length she reaped the reward of 
her efforts. Gradually the iron bars of prejudice were 
broken down, and instead of them were renewed the 
old cords of affection which had once bound the two 
hearts together. 

Several years passed rapidly away, and at the season 
when the earth in its new raiment of green was telling 
to all that the winter was over and gone and the time 
of the singing of birds had come, two girls might be 
seen walking together fn a retired street in the town of 
Unlike as they were in personal appearance, 
each face was radiant with the same joy, each beamed 
with the light of the same hope. Of that hope, of that 
joy, Marion and Alice were conversing. Were not 
these words, spoken by the former scoffer who had 
learned to love the things which she once despised, a 
sufficient recompense to her friend for the struggle and 
the victory of a few short years before? ‘Marion, do 
you know what first made me believe that there was | 
reality in religion? It was the fact that it enabled you, 
whose disposition was naturally resentful, to forgive so | 
entirely all my unkindness towards you. You first 
showed me the beauty of a life conformed to the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and you taught me to see, and to 
endeavor myself to prove the truth of the saying of} 
the wise man: “Better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” Lay. 
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For the Companion. 
NOVEL STEP-FATHERS. 

A farmer noticed one morning that one of his hens, 
concerned for the well-being of her young family, had 
located them in a deserted pig trough. The good man 
was somewhat amused at this exhibition of “squatter 
sovereignty ;” but willing to honor the hen’s maternal 
care, and ready to accept her noisy apology, he was 
about to pass on in silence, when his dog Luff certified 
by a most demonstrative bark his dissatisfaction at the 
state of affairs. In his ill-timed wrath he made a snap 
at the hen’s head. Poor Mrs. Biddy, rising to avert 
what she feared might be fatal to her chicks, received 
the full force of his ill-advised bite, and was fatally in- 
jured. 

Luff, though desiring only to assert his claims to su- 
perior intelligence in the management of household 
matters, was by this turn of affairs thrown into great 
consternation. Who now was to be the protector of 
the motherless brood? The question was speedily and 
honorably answered by Luff, and most magnanimously 
did he address himself to the duty of at once becoming 
their asylum and their friend. He meekly assumed 
the arduous cares of a nurse, by making daily provision 
for the hungry mouths; and at night composing his 
shaggy limbs in the pig-trough, gathered the orphans 
about him, soothing them to gentle slumber as devot- 
edly as any motherly hen, and so continued his labor 
of love until they were of age, and abl» to scratch for 
themselves. 

Another dog, the two forming the domestic police 
force of the establishment, had been a quiet observer of 
Luft’s discourteous conduct towards Mrs. Biddy. He 
also made note of the hearty acceptance of self-imposed 


—_—_— 
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“Have you any better clothes than those you 
on?” (Not only threadbare, but torn). yee tae 

“No, sir; these are the best I have.” 

“Well, my young friend, it is a hard case; but if you 
will closely follow my directions, I will, under God, se- 
eure you a good education.” 

The noble-hearted minister then goes with hith tog 
store, buys a suit of good, substantial elothes on condi. 
tion that he is to pay for them as soon as he is able, 
He engages a small — school for him, and hearg 
him recite twice a week in his own study, furnishing 
his books and tuition for nothing. 

He then tells him the first money he receives must 
be used in the payment of his debt of thirty dollars, for 
to be in debt is to be in danger. 

The progress which he makes in his studies is beyond 
all calculation, actually going farther and doing better 
than the regular pupils of the minister who have no ip- 
terruptions at all. Soon hé is able to enter college 
where he graduates with the highest honors. . 

He makes a a of religion, and determines to 
devote himself to the blessed work of saving immorta] 
souls, in the Gospel ministry. His studies now, 9s in 
early life, are pursued under great difficulties. Yet his 
firm decision and patient perseverance enable him to 
master them all, and he enters upon his holy work with 
the same untiring energy with which he did every thing 
he undertook. He is soon made a professor in the col- 
lege at which he graduated; yet he by no means wil] 
consent to give up preaching. 

Under the severe weight of his double duties his fee. 
ble frame soon gives way, and contracting a dangerous 
disease from exposure in one of his missionary trips, he 
early sinks to rest upon his Saviour’s bosom, not with- 
out first teaching the lesson, “Energy, with God’s bless- 
ing, can overcome the greatest difficulties.” 

And now, my little friends, let me say a word or two 
to one and all of you. Are you poor? So was Nicho- 
las Murray. Are you friendiess? So was he. Are 
you an orphan? So was he. Then, boys, be brave, be 
men, and all these difficulties will pass away like sum. 
mer clouds. 

May a gracious God have you all in His holy keeping, 
is the ardent prayer of your old friend.—Presbyterian, 


OLD TRAY. 

Tray kad been a faithful watch dog, but had outlived 
his usefulness, and it was decided he must die. 

The poor old creature seemed to understand his im- 
pending doom, and accordingly slept “with one eye 
open.” 

More than once when his master stood over him, axe 
in hand, Tray unexpectedly returned to consciousness, 
and artfully dodged his fate. Upon these occasions 
Tray was reproachful in his look and forgiving in his 
actions, always returning when he saw his master un- 
armed, and kissing his hands, as if to lick them clean 
of all treachery. 

The women folks at length grew importunate. and 
Tray’s master made a final effort to kill him unawares, 
Although terribly wounded, Tray managed to get to 
the woods, where it was supposed he had died; but af- 
ter a time he reappeared, healed of his wounds, and ey- 
idently rejuvenated by his loss of blood. 

Advancing slowly toward his master, Tray looked 
him gravely and reproachfully in the eyes. 

His master ‘understood that mute appeal only too 
well, and ashamed of his cruelty, could not repress the 
springing tears. In an instant Tray sprang upon his 
neck, and by every fond demonstration conveyed his 
forgiveness and continued love. At this juncture the 
women appeared, and with arms akimbo, the wife de- 
clared if Tray was not killed at once she would poison 
him. 

“No,” returned her husband, firmly, “he shall never 
suffer at my hands again. He has taught me to for- 
give those who injure me.” 

The two old friends hugged each other amicably, and 
the wife went to mix arsenic. Tray was too sharp for 








nursery devotion, and had evidently laid it up in his 
mind, a subject of thought during his evening rambles 
about the farm; for shortly after, while Luff yet watch- 
ed his chickens, Tiff, most unexpectedly to himself, be- 
came personally interested in the “bringing up” of a 
small company of minors, suddenly thrown upon the 
tender mercies of friendly neighbors. A litter of pigs 
in piteous grunts made known their desolate condition. 
Tiff heard and responded to the call, and, strange as it 
may appear, became as faithful an attendant upon the 
children of his adoption as had the repentant and high- 
minded Luff. F. P. 
e 





THE LITTLE SADDLER. 
“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife." 


About fifty years ago, in one of the counties of West 
Virginia forming what is called “The Pan-handle,” 
there lived a little boy whose name was Nicholas. He 
was in very moderate circumstances, being compelled 
to assist his father in the labors of the farm in order to 
make a living. The scattered fragments of his time 
were, however, carefully gathered together for study, 
as he was anxious, amid all these difficulties, to obtain 
an education. 





her, however, and would never eat a morsel of food 
she prepared. However hungry he might be, he waited 
for his master’s return from the field, and touk unhesi- 
tatingly any thing he gave him. We are giad to be 
able to say he died a natural death, loving and forgiv- 
ing to the end. 





WORK AND PLAY. 


Work while you work, 
Play while you play; 
That is the way 
To be cheerful and gay. 


All that you do, 
Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 


One thing each time, 
And that done well, 

Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell. 


Moments are useless 
Trifled away; 

So work while you work, 
And play while you play. 





For the Companion. 
ONE OF OUR HADLEY HEROES. 
During the siege of Petersburgh, just at daybreak, 





Just about this time the dark shadow of sorrow fell 
upon his happy home, and he followed his father's re- 
mains to their last resting-place in the cold and silent 
grave. Scarcely had this wound been healed and his 
broken spirit bound up when death again entered his 
lonely home, and bore away his affectionate mother. 

Being thus thrown entirely upon his own energies 
for a support, he manfully met the difffeulties of his 
narrowed circumstances, and served several years as an 
apprentice to the saddler’s trade in , Ohio. Hav- 





ing thus acquired the means of rendering himself inde- | 


pendent of the world, he commenced business for him- 
self in his native State, where, by correct deportment, 
he secured the favorable regards of the principal men of 
the place and its vicinity in which he pursued his hum- 
ble calling. Here he began to show the same love of 
learning which had marked his early boyhood. 

As a means of extending his knowledge he com- 
menced attending a Bible-class conducted by the min- 
ister in charge of the congregation at that place. The 
deep interest which he manifested in the explanation 
of difficult points at once attracted the minister’s no- 
tice, und he immediately sought an interview with him. 
At this interview the following conversation took place : 

“Mr. M——, I learn that you desire to obtain a lib- 
eral education.” 

“EI do, sir, but have no hopes of getting it.” 

“Give candid and full answers to the questions I am 


about to propose, and I will tell you whether you can | 


get an education or not.” 

“Have you any engagement with a lady in love mat- 
ters?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you any money 7” 

“Not a dollar.” 

“Are you in debt ?” 

“About thirty dollars.” 

“‘Have you any friends who would aid you ?” 

“1 know of no one who would give me a farthing.” 








of a hazy morning, our troops gained some advantage 
, Which sent the rebels flying promiscuously. The cap- 
| tain of a company of sharp shooters sprang over the 
| intrenchments, upon the ground just occupied by the 
| enemy, supposing himself in advance of his men. T0 
| his surprise he found one of his men there before him, 
| coolly occupied in bringing a gun abandoned by the 
| rebels to bear upon its late owners. In less than & 
| moment the rebels caught sight of this small advance 
| guard, and poured in a perfect shower of bullets upon 
| the captain and his man. 

| “I thought it best,” said the captain, “to lie close, but 
| my private stood up erect and cool, and continued load- 
; ing as quietly asif the singing bullets had been S0 
; Many mosquitoes. I asked his name. ‘Joseph Smith, 
sir,’ was the modest answer.” 

“By the way,” remarked Capt. Jones, of the 37th 
Mass., to this officer some days after, “you have one of 
, our boys over there, Joe. Smith, of Hadley; do you 
| know him ?” 
| “I guess I do,” answered the captain, laughing as he 
| related the circumstances under which he had made 
| his acquaintance, 


' 


A younger brozher of Mr. Smith’s was wounded a0! 
| came home. The wound became gangrenous and very 
| painful, and for a time it was thought that he would 
have to lose his arm, but no complaint ever passed his 
lips, and when asked if he was not sorry that he had 
enlisted, a firm and hearty “No” gave evidence of his 
patriotism. All honor to our brave Hadley boys.. BY 
far the greater number sleep in soldiers’ graves. 
we can proudly say, they acted well their part. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against « subscriber's name, printed upon the 
of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Oompanion. 
Wo other receipt is given. 


THE XEEPERS OF THE GATE. 


An old man stood looking at a field of cabbages on an 
gutumn day, and he was pleased to see their crumpled 
eaves all carefully wrapped around each other like 

at green roses, giving promise of a fine crop to re- 
ward him for his summer’s careful work. As he turned 
away he stopped to shut the gate which separated his 
kitchen garden from the meadow beyond, but the hin- 

s being old and rusty, they gave way and the gate fell 
i the ground. He tried to raise it, but he was too 
feeble to lift it, and stopped a moment to consider what 





0. 
PS the meadow his good red cow was grazing, and 
though he thought much of her, cabbages were too 
for her eating, and not all her respect for her mas- 
yr would prevent her from trying their quality, if his 
tack were turned and the gate unclosed. 

At the horse-trough in the yard a little girl with tow- 
wiored hair and freckled face was sending grasshop- 

rs to sea in boats made of paper, and laughing to her- 
if when they jumped into the water in their endeay- 
sto reach dry land again. 

“Phebe,” said the old man, just as she had caught an 
meommonly fine, long-legged fellow, “Phoebe, you 
gust come and sit on the stone by the gate while Iam 
ne, and keep White Nose from getting into the cab- 

S, ” 


“Shall you be gone long ?” asked she, unclosing her 
wubby fingers, now covered with grasshopper stains, 
hich she called molasses, and letting her captive es- 
ape with a desperate leap. 

“Till I find Sam to help me put up the gate,” 
4nd mind, don’t you go away on any account. 
“Sam has gone to the little woods for brush,” cried 
je, as she seated herself on the stone. 

Itwas morning. The long day was all before her, 
mi perhaps she could find bugs by the stone as enter- 
ining as grasshoppers by the horse-trough. So she 
wt there very patiently for a little while, her bright 
ves in search of something to pull to pieces or disturb. 
She loved to destroy, and would not have cared to own 
je whole world if she could not have broken it to 


said he, 

























jeces. 

Feo she pulled the lichens off the stone, some of them 
wider than she was, then she tore down a spider’s web 
amost as large as a cart-wheel, with a great yellow and 
tuck spider sitting in the middle of it. She turned 
wer all the stones about her, and when she found any 
yetles, sow-bugs or ear-wigs underneath them she 
iove them out into the hot sunshine, and would not 
ow them to be quiet. 

“Cgh!” said she, when she could not find any more 
nischief to do, ‘how stupid it is here! I have killed a 
ood many things—I dare say they all like cabbages, 
ani would have eaten them, if they had the chance. 
How long grandfather is gone! I wish the great spider 
would come out and build her web again—it is such 
fun to tear it down.” 

Butthe great spider knew better, and would not show 
berselfagain. Just then a group of little yellow but- 
teflies, as delicate and pretty as — blossoms, 
few past her and lighted upon a clump of weeds just 
wuside the wall. 
“0, the pretty things! I must catch some for Aunt 
Annie.” 

Butas she was about to run after them, White Nose, 
rhohad been lying under a tree chewing her cud, rose, 
wd walking about the field, came dangerously near the 
tbbages. 

“0! how provoking that I must stay here; the but- 
lerfies will be gone. You do not like cabbages ?” said 
le, addressing the cow, “and you would not touch 
hem if 1 went away, would you ?” 

White Nose moved her tail slowly from side to side, 
ni would not answer either for her preferences or be- 
havior. 

At that moment a fine brown and white dog came 
und the barn. 

“Rover! Come here, Rover,” cried Phoebe. 

The dog bounded at once to her side. 

‘Now, Rover,’ said she, taking his nose into both 
‘t hands and looking down into his eyes, ‘I want to 
uiktoyou. Grandfather has gone away and left me 
0 keep the cow out of the cabbages. 1 am tired of it 

d want to go after butterflies; now you must stay 
here, and lie on this stone. She will be afraid of you 
nd Won’t dare to come in, and if you won’t stir till I 
come back, I will ask Jane to give you a great piece of 
W, fat meat. And that is better than grandfather was 
vme, for he didn’t even say he would give me a cab- 
page.” 














The dog looked straight into his mistress’ eyes while 
he was talking, apparently listening and assenting to 
Nery word she said, for as soon as she had done speak- 
¢ hejumped upon the stone, and turning towards the 
Khbages, stretched himself out with his fore paws 
unging down and his nose upon them. 

Phebe, satisfied with his position, began her pursuit 
{the butterflies. But they seemed as it they knew all 
bout little girls and their tricks, for they would wait 
tllshe was almost near enough to put her hand upon 
tiem, then they would fly away to a little distance as 

itly and easily as if they. were the petals of some 
retty yellow flower just carried along by the soft, 

im wind, and so they led the child out through the 
itld till the cow, cabbages and dog were left far behind. 
| Meanwhile, Rover lay on the stone looking out of his 
uilf-shut eyes at the cow, who seemed indisposed either 
or the cabbages or his nearer acquaintance. He lay 
try still. Watching was tecious—nobody knew that 
ter than he, for he had enough of it both by night 

d day, but he liked to be patted on the head, and 
bear his master say, “Good dog!” when he had done his 
futy, and so he had learned to lie patiently in one place 
Pad not to move till he was told that he might. 

Bat dogs have their temptations as well as little girls, 
eid thetemptation came to him to-day in the shape of 
Xe butcher’s big black dog, whom he drove out of the 

last week. They had had a fight, but ‘they could 
hot tell which was the conqueror, for the butcher, hear- 

& the growling and barking, had run out of the house 

tha ham in his hand that he was weighing, and kick- 
hg his own dog, and knocking Rover in the he2d with 

‘¢ ham, had separated them before they had had a 
‘ance to give each other more than one good bite. 

_\ow here was the butcher’s dog withuut its master, 
: owling just outside the yard. He evidently did not 
“te to fight Rover on his own ground, for he might have 

seen allies in the house; but he dared him in loud 
owls and barks to come out and get a thrashing. 

Hd tose to his feet with a loud responsive growl. 

here was Pheebe ? 


He must_go or the black dog would think he was a 


~werd. He had come on purpose for a fight and he 
“ust have it. White Nose was lying way off under a 


, and did not look as if she ever thought of a cab- 
a But Rover thought of his charge; how could he 
vofat:, He saw Tabby, the house cat, upon the shed 
with her back hunched up and her tail as big as a 
»» CW brush, at the sight and sound of the butcher’s 


rome down, Tabby !” barked, Rover. 
© Cat answered by a mew and a spit. 
‘ — down, Tabby, and watch the cabbages for me, 
Tabeee t drive you out of the barn again at night.” 
«Jy and Rover were sometimes friends and some- 
* enemies. Their truces were often and suddenly 


changed without cause into wars, but she knew tliat he | 

was a dog of his word, and did sometimes better than he 

promised, and the barn was only too comfortable a 

place when she was shut out of the house at night. So 

she lowered her back and jumped down with a real cat 

jump, lighted on her four paws at once, and came to 
ver. 

“What must I do?” asked she. 

“Lie on this stone and look as much like me as you 
can; not so, bunched up like a cat, but stretch out and 
put your nose on your paws, and White Nose is so far 
off and so stupid that she will not know the difference. 
: shall whip this fellow in no time, and I sha’n’t be gone 

ong.” 

Rover ran out of the yard to the butcher’s dog; but 
he found his adversary harder to conquer than he had 
anticipated, and both were soon rolling in the dust, 
clinging to one another with terrible tenacity. Had 
there been any men about the farm they would not have 
allowed the dogs to fight so long, but they were in such 
deadly earnest that the women were afraid to go near 
hem. 

Meanwhile Tabby found her position very comfort- 
able, lying on the warm stone with her back in the sun- 
shine, but she had not the patience to watch for other 
people’s convenience, as Rover had been trained to do. 
She could watch for hours at a rat-hole, or for a young 
bird in the grass, but then she was watching for her 
own supper, and not to please the master. Beside, she 
laughed at the idea of making believe that she was a 
dog, it was all a humbug. So she jumped up and sat 
upright with her tail curled around her paws, like a 
true cat, as she was. 

O, there running along the stone wall, with pretty 
leaps that looked almost like;flying, was a young squir- 
rel. How good he would taste if she could only catch 
him—to her especially, who had nothing but boxed 
ears for her breakfast, because she had been found lap- 
ping cream inthe dairy. Asif she had notas much 
right to eat cream as Jane, who always ate when she 
skimmed the milk. 

Tabby was not very trustworthy. She was not long 
in making up her mind. She saw Dame Partlett, the 
hen, looking about for worms. 

“Come here, Partlett,” purred she, “and sit on this 
nice stone, and watch the pretty cabbages; there are 
lots of worms and bugs about it.” 

Partlett either did not or would not hear. 

Another squirrel ran out of the wall. 

“Partlett !” screamed the cat, her eyes growing green 
with fury, “come here at once and do as I bid you, or 
I will kill two of your chickens before night. You 
must stand on this stone and keep the cow away.” 

- “What can I do to keep such a great creature out?” 
asked the hen. 

“Say cut-cut-ker-dar-cut! as loud as you can, and 
then Jane will think you have laid an cgg, and running 
out to get it will see the cow and drive her away.” 

The hen, half frizhtened out of her wits, hopped upon 
the stone, while the cat, making grimace at her, called 
out, “You look very much like a dog. Good-by, Part- 
—_ and she crept off to the wall to wait for the squir- 
rel. 

The hen stood patiently, first on one leg and then on 
the other, for a few moments, turning her head this way 
and that to look for the worms and bugs that the cat had 
told her about. She did not see any, because there were 
none, and the cat knew it. Tabby always told lies to 
the hen, and the creature believed them all, which 
made the sly cat say that they were just as good for her 
as the truth, for she could dono more than believe that. 

As Partlett stood twisting her head about she saw 
Chanticleer walking out with the speckled hen, the 
very hen that she pushed off the roost last night, and 
who had promised her solemnly that she would not 
speak to him again fora month. It was more thana 
hen could bear to see him stop and scratch in the dirt 
for a fine fat worm forher. “Cluck! cluck!” she went, 
in loud indignation. One of her little chickens heard 
her, and ran to see what made his mother so angry. 

“Stay here, Chick, and keep the cow out of the cab- 
bages, while I go and pick the wicked creature’s eyes 
out!” and before the chicken could answer, she flew off 
to her rival. 

The stone was so high that the little creature could not 
fly upon it, and so he stood by the side of it waiting 
till his mother came back, feeling that something im- 
portant was intrusted to his charge, which he must 
perform if possible. Meanwhile White Nose, who had 
chewed her cud till it had ceased to afford her any sat- 
isfaction, began to walk about the field. As she ap- 
proached the garden she could hardly believe her 
eyes! The gate down, and nobody watching the cab- 
bages. She looked before and behind her, and saw no 
one. 

“Peep! peep!” said the chicken before her feet. 

The cow, if she heard, did not deign to look at him. 
She gave her tail a careless swing, and stepping in, be- 
gan to revel among the cabbages. 

Nags peep!” screamed the chicken in his loudest 
tone. If any one heard him they thought he was either 
a lost chicken who could not find his mother, or a cross 
one who was not worth minding; so the faithful keep- 
er’s warning was unheeded. 

The cow had eaten many cabbages and had trodden 
down many more when the old man appeared with Sam. 
He was very angry when he saw what she was do- 
ing, and seizing Sam’s whip, drove her out with many 
a good thump. Then after putting up the gate and 
making it secure, Sam separated the dogs, who by this 
time had had enough of fighting, and were glad to be 
dragged apart, though neither would have let the other 
go if they had not been forced to do so. 

Grandfather looked about for Pheebe. He could just 
see her little tow-colored ‘head above the stone wall in 
the lane. She had only caught one butterfly after her 
long chase, and had seized that so rudely that she had 
crushed its body and brushed the yellow dust off its 
wings, and had tossed it away in disgust. She heard 
her grandfather’s voice, saw the cow run awkwardly 
into the meadow, and knowing what the trouble was, 
felt in no hurry to approach; but when he called Phe- 
be in loud tones she did not dare to loiter any longer, 
but came into the yard. As she did so, she was fol- 
lowed by the dog, the cat, the hen. 

“Phoebe,” said he, sternly, ‘“‘why did not you stay here 
as I told you to do?” : 

“Because [ wanted to catch a butterfly; but I left 
Rover to watch, | thought he would do as well as I.” 

Rover began to bark. Grandfather was an old man, 
and had lived so long with animals that he knew what 
they wanted to say as well as if they could speak in 
words like human beings. So he listened while the dog 
accused the cat, and the cat the hen, who looked about 
in motherly anxiety for the chicken, who she began 
to fear had been crushed by the cow’s great hoofs. 

“Peep!” said a small voice near the stone, and the 
chicken appeared, half brave, half frightened, and told 
how he had tried to keep the cow away. 

“You are the only one fit to be trusted,” said the old 
man. ‘You shall never have your spurs cut, and never 
be killed. If you should ever die, I will put the gilt! 














figure of a cock on the top of the barn in memory of the 
trusty keeper.” 

When the little chicken heard this his heart swelled, 
he flapped his wings, and gave a loud peep which | 
sounded like a hoarse crow. 

“As for Phoebe,” he continued— ° 

“T was no worse than the rest,” muttered she. 

“But if you had been faithful yourself there would 
have been no opportunity to accuse the others. As for | 
you, the cow has eaten up all the cabbages that I meant 
to sell and buy some red shoes for your birthday; now | 
you will have none.” 


“It was all the butterflies’ fault; they should not have 








come sonear me. Ah! how I hate the ugly things.” 





iI 


“QO!” said the dog, “I have lost my good meat, but 
think that the butcher ought to give me some for 


teaching that dog of his better manners, but I could n’t 
eat it now, my head aches so.” 

The cat looked at him, and slyly licked her jaws. | 
“T have had my squirrel and he was young and tender. 
I think I can sleep in the barn to-night, for Rover will 
be tootired and lame to drive me out. So-I have the) 
best of the bargain, and have fared better than I should 
if I had worn myself out watching for other people.” | 

Partlett sighed wearily. Her interference between | 
Chanticleer and the speckled hen had only resulted in | 
having her own eyes almost picked out by her rival, | 
and in receiving two or three — digs from his spurs. | 

“O! the wicked wretch! if she had not walked this | 
way, I should not have left the stone, and should have | 
had praise from the master, and have been queen of the | 
roost all the rest of my days.” 

All the unfaithful keepers seemed to think it was the | 
fault of somebody else that they had neglected their | 
trust, and by laying the blame upon others, comforted 
instead of reproaching themselves.—Student and School- 
mate. 








A NEW CARPET.—Crossley’s improved Electrotype, quite as 
beautiful and durable as the real frame Brussels, for half the 
price. 150 pieces just received by the NkW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. The extremely high cost of these goods of 
late has prevented their sale to agreat extent. Weare pleased 
to present our customers with a selection from this invoice (which 
comprises the best and latest patterns) at such low prices. 





A NEW CARPET. Crossley'’s improved Electrotype, possess- 
ing the appearance and beauty of real Brussels, and quite as dur- 
able, for half the price, now opening by the New ENGLAND Car- 
peT Co., 75 Hanover Street Boston. 





FINE CARPETS.— Get the modern styles. 300 pieces of Cross- 
ley’s Tapestry Brussels, just received per steamers ‘Concordia” 
and “Delaware.” These goods comprise the latest and choicest 


patterns for the coming season, and will be sold to our rs 


Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarp, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the result of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the utmost confidence. 

Dear Sir: You recollect when J saw you in New London in 
January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 
tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 

n the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement ot 
the bowels or diarrhea if they use this medicine. This was the 
security and confidence of hundreds acquainted with it, and when 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, and in every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

I consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 

The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will. be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am confident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 

A. P. WOODWARD. 

Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe freely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. J - 

Should the diarrhea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it is recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls 
instead of one. 


Sold by all medicine dealers. 25—3m 








at importer's prices. 


New ENGLAND CarpPet Co., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer, 
comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths, and elegant new 
designs, just purchased and this day received. This invotce of 
Oil Cloths having been purchased for very much under the pres- 
ent ruling prices, will be sold correspondingly low by the New 
ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—In wide sheets and narrow width— 
in the beautiful enameled finish, the most desirable and elegant 
goods made, for sale at manufacturer's prices by the New Enc- 
LAND Carvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. One price and 
cash system strictly adhered to. 





CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETING at 25 cents 
per square yard; also an invoice of superior quality, in checks 
and fancy styles, for sale at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
CarveT Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS—Don’'r Pay THE HiGH Prices. 
An invoice of English Tapestries 175 cts. per yard. 
An invoice of All Woel Ingrains for 125 cts. per yard. 
An invoice of Floor Oil Cloths for 6244 cts. per yard. 
An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cts. per yard. 
And our entire stock, which is complete in all its branches, is 
now being sold at reduced prices. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CROSSLEY'S MOSAIC BRUSSELS CARPETINGS.—A small 


FIRE IN PORTLAND. 


STOP AND THINK! all that have a house, or barn, or any 
kind of a building, and just remember that if you have one or 
Joyce’s Force Pumps or Engines, you have a great 
sateguard against tire. If one of these Pumps had been at hand 
when the fire broke out in Portland, it could have been extin- 
guished by a small boy. 

Look to your own interest, and come and get one at 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO.'S 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


3l—4w 39 and 40 So, Market St., Boston, Mass. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—oR— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market, Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for makin 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


47—ly NEW YORK. 





THE ORGAN MANUAL, 


Containing DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION RESPECT- 
ING THE PURCHASE OF AN ORGAN, and the Rectifving of 











invoice of these elegant Carpets for sale at $1.25 per yard, by the 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETINGS Cheap. 
An invoice subject to slight damage by water, purchased at Hag- 
gerty’s last sale; and for sale by the New ENGLAND CaRPET Co., 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 34—St 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 


TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly putup. Delicate 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No 
for ing, No. 1 for evening. 





THERE 18s NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street...... New York. 
36—ly 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Bold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


b—6m BOSTON. 





DR. BICKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. ighly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
20—6m 





“Wisdom is better than Riches.” 


And it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for all the exigen- 
cies that arise. Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam is the best medi- 
cine now before the public for the cure of all Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea and Cholera. It has a large salem New 
Engiand, and is very generally used there, to the cxclusion of 
other articles with which it has come into competition. It is safe 
and warranted to cure. Such men as Rt. Rev. Bishop SouTH- 
mer gut Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., recommend it. 


Ciphering and other Simple Casualties without the assistance of a 
Builder; also, A Brief History of the Organ, and an account of its 
Construction. By Rev. Hrnry D. NICHOLSON, M., A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England. With an APPENDIX centaining 
Remarks on the Use of the Reed Organ. Price 75 cts. Sent post- 
aid. OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GuOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress, 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot." 


REV. J. H. CORNELL, 

New York City. 
“TI procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 


color." 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 
original color.’ ’ 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“I have used them with great effect. I am neither bald not 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 
New York. 





47—ly 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 

One of the most attractive sights that one meets in 
Paris is the church called “La Madeleine.” It is a mag- 
nificent edifice, dedicated to Mary Magdalene. It was 
begun by the first Napoleon. She was a great sinner, as 
the Bible tells us, and history informs us that he was 
the same, so that it seems very proper that he should 
consecrate a splendid temple in her honor. 

To tell the truth, however, Napoleon did not at first 
intend that Mary Magdalene should be the undisputed 
possessor of this shrine. He designed it as a sort of 
memorial of the victories gained by him on the battle- 
field. It should have been consecrated to the military 
glories of France. 

The position it occupies is superb. Standing at the 
front entrance, which faces the Place de la Concorde, one 
can see at a glance the lofty obelisk of Luxor, the two 
beautiful fountains on either side, the palace of the leg- 
islative bodies beyond, and the bridge of Jena, while 
on the right are the Champs Elysees, and on the left the 
delightful garden of the Tuileries, decorated with flow- 
ers, and statues, and every thing that can enchant the 
eye. 

In chosing this position, then, for a monument to his 
own fame, Napoleon selected a spot that would for- 
ever make himself conspicuous, and remind every Pa- 
risian to whom they owed their great glories in war. 

The Temple of Victory, at Athens, a building now in 
complete ruin, but once regarded as one of the most 
beautiful of the Grecian temples, was chosen as the 
model for the Madeleine, and all its external dimen- 
sions were exactly copied in the plans for the new edi- 
fice. But it was not destined that Napoleon should live 
to see it completed. His vast schemes brought his em- 
pire in fragments about his head, and the work that he 
begun was completed by Louis X VIII. and his successor. 

It is thus that man proposes while God disposes, 

Every day a religious service is held in this church, 


and it is performed with great pomp and splendor. 


The music, the dresses of the priests, the golden cen- 


sers, the silver vessels, the richly adorned altars, the 
side chapels, resplendent with marble and bronze elab- 
orately carved, the lofty pillars supporting the arched 
and fretted roof, all these combine to present a scene 
These are the capital of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, and her ministers know well how 
to use them so as to charm and fascinate her followers» 


that few can resist. 


and often tempt them to their own ruin. The music is 
especially pleasing, and the best, the shrillest, as well 


as the sweetest voices, both of boys and men, seem to 
come from behind the high altar, and to reach with ex- 


quisite melody every portion of the building. 


The Catholic church makes great use of boys in its 
At the 
Madeleine a row of handsome urchins, in bright scar- 
Besides their 
caps they wore bright scarlet cloaks, over which were 
These were girt 
at the waist with broad sashes of light green, the ends 


services, and they are always seen or heard. 
let caps, stood on each side of the altar. 
short surplices of snow white linen. 


of which hung down at the left side. 


The boys did not appear to feel particularly solemn, 
but looked, on the contrary, rather cheerful and lively. 
Their ruddy cheeks and happy expression, joined to 
their gay dress, made a very bright and pleasing pic- 


ture. 


Every movement they made was evidently the re- 
sult of much teaching and drilling. They bowed, or 
The raising or lowering of 
At one 
time these would suddenly disappear altogether, and 
their jet black hair would then be strongly contrasted 
Again the caps would appear 
on their white laps, and again they would be seen 
clasped to their breasts, and then perhaps the boys 
would rise altogether and place their caps on their 


sat, or stood up in unison. 
their caps always produced a striking effect. 


with their scarlet robes. 


heads. 


All this time the priests were chanting the service, 


and swinging the heavy gold censers, and the full peal 


ing of a magnificent organ was heard resounding under 


the lofty arches. The people rose and sat at intervals 


or knelt on chairs and followed the service with their 
Every one gave the most devout atten- 


prayer-books, 
tion, and no one was to be seen looking round at hi 


neighbors or at the clock. They could not possibly do 
the latter, for in Catholic churches they have no clocks, 
and in this respect it is a great pity their example 


could not be followed by our Protestant brethren. 


To those who have been taught to revere this service 
At a certain part of the 
high mass took place the ceremony of the elevation of 
the host. This consists in holding up on high for the 
adoration of the congregation a wafer, (a thin, round 


it seems highly impressive. 


cake of flour paste and stamped with the letters I. H. S. 


which all Catholics think has been changed by the 
words of the priest into the actual flesh and blood of 
All the people kneel down at the sight of it, 


Christ. 
and remain prostrate for several moments. 


After this the wafer was broken and distributed to 


| white stockings, and shoes of patent leather with gold | 
| buckles. This glittering vision excited great wonder- ' 
| ment in my mind, and I could not help thinking it must 

|be one of the military glories of France to whom the 

| church was at first dedicated. He acted like a benedic- | 
tion, however, for when he passed by, the congregation | 
| slowly and quietly withdrew. 








VARIETY. 


HOW CYRUS LAID THE CABLE. 


Come, listen all unto my song; 
It is no silly fable; 

‘Tis all about the mighty cord 
They call the Atlantic Cable. 


Bold Cyrus Field he said, said he, 
T have a pretty notion 

That I can run a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Then all the people laughed, and said 
They'd like to see him do it; 

He might get half-seas over, but 
He never could go through it; 


To carry out his foolish plan 
He never would be able; 

He might as well go hang himself 
With his Atlantic Cable! 


But Cyrus was a valiant man, 
A fellow of decision ; 

And heeded not their mocking words, 
Their laughter and derision. 


Twice did his bravest efforts fail, 
And yet his mind was stable; 

He wasn't the man to break his heart 
Because he broke his cable. 


“Once more, my gallant beys!” he cried, ° 
** Three times !—you know the fable,— 
(Tl make it thirty,” muttered he, 
“But I will lay the cable.”) 


Once more they tried—hurrah! hurrah! 
What means this great commotion? 

The Lord be praised! the cable's laid 
Across the Atlantic Ocean! 


Loud ring the bells—for flashing through 
Six hundreddeagues of water, 

Old mother England's benison 
Salutes her eldest daughter. 


O'er all the land the tidings speed, 
And soon, in every nation, 
They'll hear about the cable with 
Profoundest admiration ! 
a ee 
BOYS IN SINGAPORE HARBOR. 


It is scarcely possible to conceive any thing more 
beautiful than the entrance to Singapore Harbor. The | 
ship glides in between islets and little hills clothed in 
verdant forest, fringed by a clean pebbly or white 
sandy beach. Tbe water is perfectly calm, or moved 
gently by long, lazy undulations, and so transparent 
that the fishes, some of gorgeous hues and fantastic 
shapes, which infest such localities, are plainly to be! 
seen gliding about far below, in the shadow of the hull. | 
Cheerful-looking villas and prettily painted houses are | 
scattered along the summits of these islands, and in- | 
crease in number as the ship advances into a basin con- | 
nected with the outer harbor, in which are the mooring | 
wharves and coal-sheds of the opium China steamers 
and of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s vessels. | 
Hardly is the ship fast when she is assailed by a fleet 
of canoes manned by Malay men and boys. The boys 
come to dive for sixpence or eight-ana pieces, which 
the passengers throw over for them, and the men bring 
pine-apples, shells, paraquets and other birds, and ani- 
mals, such as tiger-cats, civet-cats, monkeys, &c., for 
sale. The shell boats are really beautiful, being filled 
to the uttermost nook and corner with the most lovely | 
specimens, arranged in perfect order, so that the boat | 
looks as if it were a floating cabinet. The diving boys 
are of all ages, from seven to seventeen. Some paddle 
themselves singly in tiny canoes little larger than a 
butcher’s tray; others go three or four together in 
larger skiffs; but all are equally eager, crowding under 
the gangways and keeping up an imeessant gabble in 
broken English to attract attention. . 

“Massa, massa, massa! now massa! I dive ver 
good, massa! You throw sixpence; I dive very quic 
—good dive, massa!” 

hen a sixpence is pitched overboard the whole 
mob of them throw themselves out of their canoes | 
headlong in, and their sprawling limbs may be dis- 
cerned far down as they strike towards the bottom, till 
a lucky fellow clutches the prize, when they all return 
to the surface, puffing and blowing, and scramble into 
their respective canoes, where they are soon ready for 
another dive. 

This feat of catching the sixpence is by no means so 
difficult as a stranger might imagine. In the first place, 
the sixpence, or any similar flat, thin object, when 
thrown into the water, descends by girations, as a par- 
achute would fall through the air, and therefore settles 
80 slowly to the bottom that a moderately expert 
swimmer can meet and grasp it. 
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ART OF BEING POLITE. 


First and foremost, don’t try to be polite. It will 
spoil it all. If you keep overwhelming your guests 
with ostentatious entreaties to make themselves at 
home, they will very soon begin to wish they were 
there. Let them find out that you are glad to see them 
by your actions rather than words. Always remember 
to let bashful people alone at first. It is the only way 
to set them at ease. Trying to draw them out has 
sometimes the contrary effect of driving them out—of 
the house. Leading the conversation is a dangerous 
experiment. Better follow in its wake, and it you want 
to endear yourselves to talkers learn to listen well. 
Never make a fuss about any thing. Never talk about 
yourself; and always preserve composure, no matter 
what solecisms or blunders others may commit. Re- 
member that it is a very foolish proceeding to lament 
that you cannot offer to your guests a better house, or 
furniture, or viands. It is fair to presume that the visit 
is to you and not to these surroundings. Give people 
a pleasant impression of themselves, and they will be 
sure to go away with a pleasant impression of your 
qualities. On just such slender wheels as these the 
whole fabric of society turns; it is your business, then, 
)| to keep them in revolving order. 
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SOUL SCULPTORS, 
Ath d little sculptors 
Are working day by day, 
To carve, with tiny chisels, 
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A CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 


The Rev. Dr. P——, of Portsmouth, is well known as 
an eccentric character. One summer he determined to 
take a pedestrian tour through the White Mountains. 
Accordingly, equipped in a well-worn suit of gray and 
with a stout staff, es started on his trip—utterly oblivi- 
ous of his personal appearance. 

By the j mee he fn the first fashionable hotel, 
what with dust, perspiration and looseness of apparel, 
he presented the appearance of a wayside tramp; of 
course the hotel was full. Innocent of the cause of his 
rejection, the worthy doctor walked wearily on to aneigh- | 
boring farm-house, and asked for a lodging. The farm- | 
er was hard at work in his field—it was haying time— 
and with a Yankee eye to business looked over our 
traveller, and answered his question by asking him if 
he did not want a job, offering to pay him twelve dol- ' 
lars a month during “haying time.’ ? 

“Why, my friend,” said the astonished divine, draw- 
ing himself up, “‘I make more than that every Sunday.” | 

The farmer gazed at him a moment in speechless | 
horror, and then burst forth, advancing on the alarmed j 
reverend with uplifted pitchfork, “Git out er my field, | 
said he. “I don’t want any heathens about me that 
work on Sunday.” The doctor beat a hasty retreat to 
the hotel, and recovered his presence of mind sufficient- 
ly to make himself known and secure a room.—Com. 
Bulletin. 
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» 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 


Diszrna@a, Bows, Nervous AFFECTIONs, 
Cutts anp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
or ConsTITUTIONAL Vicor, Dis- 
EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
BiappER, FEMALE 
ComP.iarnts, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system 
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Russet, of the London Times, says that in the Aus- ' 
trian army the big drums are drawn on carts, by dogs. 
“The drum is put on a sort of go-cart, with shafts and 
a pair of wheels, and as Pompey trots along the drum- 
mer beats the sheepskin.” 


A sMART young lawyer’s clerk, hearing it stated by 
a lecturer that “‘man is merely a machine,” remarked, | 
“Then I suppose an attorney may be said to be a sue- 
ing machine.” 

A LITTLE girl in school being asked what a cataract 
or waterfall was, replied that it was hair flowing over 
something, she didn’t know what. 

“Arran, docther, it is no use at all to give me an 
emetic. I tried it twice in Dooblin, and it would not 
stay on my stomach either time.” 

Whur is swearing like a ragged coat? It is a bad! 
habit. 
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and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D, 
®*** “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more than 
Gri tnres short weeks during which I have used yp 
e 
who have known me are astonished at the change. I 
much for me." 
4 Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston, 


“T have suffered, and sometimes severely, 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the 


I was entirely relieved from my sufferings 
interrupted health ever since.” "| 


* From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, of 
I was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 


I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequet 
Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I+ 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired, 








Sports and Pastimes. 


| 
To Set a Combustible Body on Fire by the Con-' 
tact of Cold Water. 


Fill a saucer with water, and let fall into it a piece of potassi- 
um, of the size of a peppercorn, (which is about two grains.) The . 
potassium will instantly become red hot, with a slight explosion, 
and burn vividly on the surface of the water, darting at the same 
time from one side of the vessel to the other, with great violence, 
in the form of a red-hot fire-ball. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, | 


the deau ideal of a preparation of iron. 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N.Y. 


I do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYR 
@laims to confidence equal if not superior to those of an 
cine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used it 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative ani 
ee, and is of remarkable efficacy in all anzmic coniti 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized); 
bility or want of vitality. 


One of the most distinguished jurists in New E 
od writes tow friend as follows - 


“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fuly 
tains your prediction. It has made a NEW MAN of me; 
into my system new vigor and energy ; I am no longer tre 
and debi 
and with | 
any time di 











eath. 

4. The translator of the Scriptures into English who was con- 
demned to be burnt for heresy. When fastened to the stake he 
cried, with a loud voice, “*Lord, open the eyes of the King of Eng- 
and!” 


FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostom 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York, 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCEROFULA. 
agree that IODINE is the he 


All Medical men 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. 
has been to obtain a pure solution ef it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATB 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without 1 © 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of wate! 


| THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT 4” 
TORATIVE KNOWN. 


Tt has cured and will cure SCROFULA in all its manitl! 

Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum} 
But noble souls in Paradise shall bloom; and it has been used with astonishing success in cases 
These souls alone resist P Tful sway, 


And soar aloft to realms of endless day Rheumatism, Dy ia, C ° ; Femat 
4. plaints, Heart, Liver and Kidney Diseases, * 


my seen iai ‘ r capacity for labor, mental and phys! 
Four fictured Participles. Se unt ve seaee” 
2. | An eminent Divine of Boston says: 
Historical Enigma. “Thawe been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some tix 
A‘famous dancer, born in Florence, and a pupil < Dupre. He itgives me new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of 
obtained great fame at the Opera in Paris. His vanity was even " ¥ 
greater than his talents, for he often used to say, “There are only | A clergyman writes as follows : 
(Fred Laer y i in Europe—I, Voltaire and the king of Prussia!” | “My vorage, na Europe. is in det Anitely postponed. am 
1. An Emperor of Rome—a wicked, gluttonous and cruel man. Gove ie ‘Fountain of Hea on this side oj " 
One day, visiting the field of battle after his lieutenants had Tan a we Syrup have rescued me from tht 
gained for him a victory, he uttered these shocking words :—*The 6 fiend Dyspepsia. 
dy of a dead enemy smells sweet!" iin i a - a. 
2 The English king who instituted an order of knighthood,and = # have been ged by the use of this remeip! 
at the same time spoke these words:—“Honi sowt gui mal y weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, an 
ense.” ; men omen; and invalids cannot 1 bly hesitau 
A 3. A Grecian sage, who, having paid Croesus, the rich king of ao ” 
Lydia, a visit, that jane seg! with rt aS ria. 
fore him. The philosopher, instead of being struck with amaze- 
ment (as Genie cupeels at the sight of so much magnificence, | A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cums 
merely remarked, ‘Let us account no man happy before his . recommendations from some of the most eminent phy 
a clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable andi 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us ther 
and residence. 
5. Ariver which formed the domestic boundary of a greatem- §3@9” See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP bhw' 
pire. It was erossed by a celebrated man who was leading his glass. 
army thither, with this exclamation—“The die is cast!" 
6. A country to which James II. was going on an unsuccessful ' 
endeavor to regain his crown, when the parting words of Louis | 
XIV. of France to him were—“The best thing I can wish you is, 
that I may never see you again.” 
7. Afamous philosopher who was unjustly accused, and con- 
demned to drink poison. His wife was lamenting that he had 
been unjustly condemned. ‘Wouldst thou rather,” said he, “that 
my condemnation had been just?” 
If each of these names 
You write down as you find, 
The answer is plain 
By th’ initials combined. 
3. 
Come, Sophocles, be seated on your throne, 
And you will then my nearer influence own. 
From times primeval, e’en in Adam's days, 
My force attracted Sol's most potent rays; 
Were ‘t not for me, the dew, the snow, the hail, 
Could not descend within the mundane pale 
Of things terrestrial. This power of mine 
Permits the lead to sink a sounding line; 


By me the sea‘s replete with dead men's bones, 
And many jewels lost the ocean owns. 

God hung the stars in the firmament on high, 
But I now hold them glittering in the sky. 

The sun, the moon, celestial powers combined, 
Shine by my power. The wandering comets kind 
By my near influence in their orbits keep; 

And suns descending bid the worlds to sieep. 
Aerolites and shooting stars, too, own 

My power to bring them to this orb alone. 

I wield the instrument of death in France, 

I help the graceful maiden polkas dance. 

The y sinks by me within the tomb, 


Dyspepsia, Liver Comprarnt, Dropsy, Crom 


tts energizing effects 
not 7 » but are Permanent 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the 5yuq 


Dunnam, Canada East, March 24, Igy 
Creer 
benetai 
Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality. Piy 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has dan] 


for 27 years,tny 
eruvian Syrup, and figj 
ate benefit from it. In the course of three or four way 

and have enjoyeig! 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mun, 


tated, as when you last saw me, but — 
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au the Blood with its vital principle, or lif 
by supplying FA, princip fe elomen,. 


This ts the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in Uy 
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From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Naf °2l0 


Ihave used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice forty 
months, and it has fulfilled my most sanguine expectations, | 
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A bloek of living clay. 


Each little stroke is given 
To a or mar. 
One grace adds every sculptor, 
Or leaves an ugly scar. 
Mine is the clay that's fashioned— 
ve wa ~ ~ le | on 
‘or every tho ascu r, 
Carves for caralty | <i 


A raw days since the teacher in the p 
ment of the graded school in Ver, 


the various communicants nearest the altar. At the 
same time a large basket of broken bread very mnch 
resembling sponge cake is passed round, and every 
one takes a piece and eats it with solemnity. One poor 
child, half starved and in rags, took both her hands 
full, but the priest quickly seized her and compelled 
her to restore it. 
This part of the ceremony was made impressive, if not 
odd by the man who preceded the priest. This person 
was over six feet in height, and dressed in a gold laced 
cocked hat, a coat richly trimmed with the same mate- | 
rial, an epaulette on one shoulder, and crimson loops 
and knots on the other, and a sword. He had also knee | of the ocean ? 
»+reeches of crimson plush ornamented with gold,long; “The codfish,” replied the little original. 








end the question was put: 





de 


mnes, Vt., interro- 
gated the pupils as to the reason of the saltness of the 
ocean. One little lad was confident that he could tell, 


P 
| “Well, what is it that causes the saltness of the water 














Prove that seven is the half of twelve. From J. W. HORNER, mn, Poepesbers, West Virgis 
Conundrums, 





“Dr. H. Anpsrs & Co.—Gentlemen—* ; - 

ne album like a libellous publication? Be- : = — 4 me wag ones eee yh ~ y person quite 
of personal reflections. | Scrofula to try the medicine. He can now attend to bi 
lying on the hearth-rug with his nose to his tail and is quite en 
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Seencny? We males beh ene maw. | | Qur Circular, which will be sent /ree to any one 


le who stutter not to be reliedon? Because they ' testimonials Geo. Sto 
ing their word. | lyn, N. ¥., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New 
many others. Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 
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Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
1. A stitch in time saves nine. 
2. Cranmer— 
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